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place, and might have served to remove superficial impressions which 
have widely prevailed. 

The author, in his consideration of treaty-making, adverts to the 
supposition that negotiators have often used obscure or dubious phrases 
in order to create a basis for future claims. To some extent that device 
has no doubt been employed ; but it has not been practised so extensively 
as negotiators would have us believe. The imputation is nattering to 
vanity. But obscurity or dubiety often result much more from anxiety 
to reach an amicable agreement than from a conscious effort to over- 
reach an opponent. This appears to have been the case with the Oregon 
Treaty and the resulting San Juan water boundary dispute, with which 
the author has not dealt, as well as with certain clauses in the treaty of 
Washington of 1871. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Life of James J. Hill. By Joseph Gilpin Pyle (authorized). 
In two volumes. (Garden City: Doubleday, Page, and Com- 
pany. 1917. Pp. ix, 498; vii, 459. $5.00.) 

The four outstanding names in the history of transportation beyond 
St. Paul— Jay Cooke, Henry Villard, Donald A. Smith (Lord Strathcona), 
and James J. Hill — have now received biographical treatment, so that it 
is easily possible to fill out many gaps in the story sketched long since 
by Eugene V. Smalley and more recently by Balthasar H. Meyer. Three 
of these men were shaped through the direct pressure of the frontier. 
The fourth, Villard, exhibited the soul of the pioneer in the body of the 
German immigrant. All applied the vision that the frontier begot in 
them to the development of an empire whose unity and fertility one 
dreamer, Asa Whitney, had glimpsed as early as 1845 ; and another, Gen. 
Isaac I. Stevens, had mapped in 1853. Their combined story, from Jay 
Cooke's underwriting of the Northern Pacific stocks in 1869 to the 
dissolution of the Northern Securities Company in 1904, covers a gen- 
eration whose interest to the economic historian cannot be surpassed. 

Of the four, only James J. Hill, whose authorized biography is now 
at hand, was a railroad man. The others came to the work partly by 
accident, as speculator or broker or political promoter. But Hill was 
of the Northwest by adoption. Before he was twenty years old he had 
proved himself true to the frontier type by shifting from his old home 
in Ontario to St. Paul. Why his biographer should say that life on 
the frontier "was quiet, ruminant, without initiative" (I. 8), in the face 
of the abundant evidence that he gives to prove the opposite, is some- 
thing of a mystery. But Mr. Pyle is clearly not a professional his- 
torian, and this slip, like others, which are frequent where he discusses 
matters not a part of the financial aspect of his subject, need not deter 
his reader. The life in St. Paul, the early business, the beginnings of 
ventures in transport by wagon, boat, and rail, and at last the details 
of the St. Paul and Pacific, the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba, and 
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the Great Northern, flow along through the two volumes with coherence 
and accuracy. Without displaying many of them, Mr. Pyle has had 
access to the letters and diaries of Mr. Hill, and has freely used auto- 
biographic dictations. Only Dr. Oberholtzer's Jay Cooke gives financial 
history for the railroads with equal detail and accuracy. Mr. Willson's 
Lord Strathcona is distinctly surpassed in this respect by both of these. 
The point of view of Mr. Pyle is disappointing. He prints, as his 
sailing chart, Mr. Hill's instruction to him to " Make it plain and simple 
and true" (vol. I., introd., p. v). He adds to this a determination to 
reveal Mr. Hill's mental, moral, and financial greatness. Instead of 
allowing his evidence to tell its own story, he lays down dicta. In 
twenty pages, chosen at random (II. 161-180), he adds unnecessary 
asseveration or praise to at least ten points. He fails to show adequately 
the opinions illustrated by the fragment which he gives from a letter of 
1902: "It really seems hard . . .'that we should be compelled to fight 
for our lives against the political adventurers who have never done 
anything but pose and draw a salary" (II. 172). Historically, we are 
more interested in what Mr. Hill did and thought than whether it was 
good or bad. We shall not be able to establish a sound basis for judging 
acts of the last half-century until we have seen the genuine opinions 
of honest men. And we are unable to take much interest in Mr. Pyle's 
effort to portray "a difference between him [Mr. Hill] and the rank 
and file of the extremely rich" (I. 291). Yet with all its shortcomings 
the book is a reliable and useful addition to our knowledge, and prepares 
the way for somebody's lives of E. H. Harriman and J. P. Morgan. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

The Former Philippines thru Foreign Eyes. Edited by Austin 
Craig. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1917. Pp. 
[xiv], 552. $3.00.) 

The editor of this useful book, easily the most original American 
in the Philippines, served his apprenticeship in the United States along 
the Northwest Coast, as lawyer, newspaper man, and teacher. In the 
Philippines he has been a teacher in the public schools and an official 
of the central Bureau of Education, and is now in charge of the his- 
torical work in the government institution, the University of the Philip- 
pines, where he has done more than any other man to stimulate the study 
of Philippine history among Filipino young men and women. His book 
was first published in Manila in 1916 under semi-government auspices 
for the sole use of the public schools of the Philippines, and has had a 
wide use. In the American edition, the same or duplicate plates have 
been used, but the book has been given a much more attractive appear- 
ance with its better-grade paper and binding, and the stamp of the offi- 
cial Philippine coat-of-arms on the outside of the front cover. The 
book is a compilation and, in part, a translation, of eight more or less 
extensive descriptions of the Philippines and their peoples by non- 



